Bremer’s Own Words 
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Members of the jury said 
yesterday that Arthur Her- 
man Bremer’s obsessive de- 
sire for fame — as recorded 
in his diary— was the crucial 
factor in convincing them 
that Bremer was guilty of 
shooting Alabama Gov. 
George C. Wallace and le- 
gally sane when he did it. 

“The diary — Bremer’s me- 
thodical way he went after 
President Nixon first, then 
Wallace,” said one juror, 
Thomas W. Hutchison, 24, of 
District Heights, was the 
reason for his decision. 

The jury of six men and 
six women deliberated for 
about 95 minutes. Part of 
the time was spent leafing 
through Bremer’s diary and 
pyschiatric reports, and 
about 20 minutes was spent 
lunching on roast beef, 
gravy and mashed potatoes. 
The jury had to settle the 
issue of guilt and whether 
Bremer, as his defense attor- 
ney argued, met the defini- 
tion of legal insanity under 
Maryland law — whether he 


was able to appreciate that 
he was committing a crime 
or conform his actions to 
the law. 

In the first preliminary 
poll on the jurors’ feelings, 
they were unanimous on a 
verdict on both issues. 

“It (the shooting of Wal- 
lace and the others) was not 
a spur of the moment 
thing,” said the jury fore- 
man, Vincent M. Telli, 49, a 
Navy Yard worker who lives 
in Oxon Run. 

“Hearing the diary read in 
court, it impressed me as 
being a person that was 
sane. Anybody that can fol- 
low these facts and state 
these things and plan ahead 
must be sane.” 

Another juror, Pelton N. 
Jones, 41, an electrical fore- 
man from Adelphi, put it 
this way: “Bremer put forth 
a lot of good common sense. 
He knew full well what 
would happen if he was 
caught. It was worth it to 
him as an individual. He 
was determined in his own 
weird way that everyone re- 


member Arthur Herman 
Bremer. 

“To me, it’s compared to a 
man being involved in 
trying to hold up a bank,” 
J ones added. “That man 
does it for monetary gain 
but he knows there’s a price 
to pay if he is caught.” 

The diary was introduced 
by Bremer’s attorney as part 
of his insanity defense. 

Testimony by defense psy- 
chiatrists. that Bremer acted 
as he did because he had a 
love-hate relationship with 
his mother, as well as a 
schizophrenic personality 
and suicidal tendencies did 
not appear to have carried 
much weight with jurors. 

“If he did have any sui- 
cidal tendencies — I don’t 
think he did — he would have - 
carried them out,” said 
juror Jack Goldinher, 54, a 
painter and architect from 
Takoma Park. 

There was no argument or 
debate over the psychiatric 
or criminal issues once in 
the jury room, according to 
the jurors interviewed. 

For the first 15 or 20 min- 
utes of the deliberation pe- 
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riod that began about 12:45 
p.m., the jurors ate lunch. 
(“I think it was jail food,” 
said Golinher. “It was 
good"”) 

For another half hour 
after that the jurors looked 
at Bremer’s diary, psychiatric 
reports and reports by the 
FBI, and did not discuss the 
case. Then about 45 minutes 
to an hour after they had 
left the courtroom, Telli 
conducted an informal, pre- 
liminary poll for a first 
reading of the jurors. 

They were unanimous in 
the belief that Bremer was 
guilty and sane, according 
to all those interviewed. 

The deliberations after 
that involved taking formal 
polls and answering proce- 
dural questions. “There was 
not too much discussion to 
be truthful — except small 
talk to one another. It 
seemed to be that the jury 
had made up their minds,” 
Telli said. 

While the diary’s tale of 
Bremer’s wanderings in Ot- 
tawa, Kalamazoo, Cadillac 
and other places attempting 


to kill Nixon or Wallace was 
what jurors cited most often 
as shaping their decision, 
they all insisted that they 
took all of the evidence into 
consideration before finally 
making up their minds. 

“I spent three nights with- 
out sleeping — just thinking 
about this stuff and sorting 
it out in my mind,” Goldin- 
her said. “I didn’t want to 
be one to say ‘guilty’ and 
have doubts ... I don’t want 
‘ ever again to sit in judg- 
ment on anybody. It’s just 
too much of a strain. I was 
called to do it I hope — I 
feel in my heart — that I 
did the right thing.” 

For the week that the 12 
jurors sat in judgment, they 
were sequestered in a Holi- 
day Inn off Rte. 301 in 
Bowie. During that time 
they were not allowed to 
read current newspapers or 
magazines, watch television, 
call their families or talk to 
one another about the de- 
tails of Bremer’s trail. 
Mostly, when not thinking 
about the trial, they said, 
they played cards. 



